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Country Faces Huge 
Problem _ of Relief 


More than Twenty Million Americans 
Expected to Be on Relief 
Rolls This Winter 


PRESIDENT STUDIES NEW PLAN 


Said to Favor Job-Making Pro- 
gram Instead of Outright 
Cash Payment 


Unless all forecasts prove inaccurate, 
one out of every six persons in the United 
States will be on relief during the coming 
winter. No less than 20,000,000, it is esti- 
mated, will be directly dependent upon the 
government for the bare necessities of life. 
At the present time those being wholly or 
partly supported by the government num- 
ber about 17,000,000. And it is not difficult 
to see the reason why the number is ex- 
pected to mount before the winter is over. 
In the first place, unemployment has been 
increasing during the summer and fall. At 
the end of September, it was estimated 
that nearly 11,000,000 people were out of 
work. But that is not the only reason. 
There are millions of people out of work 
who have not yet had to apply to the gov- 
ernment for assistance. They had saved 
enough money to tide them over or were 
able to rely upon relatives. They are now 
at the end of their rope and must turn to 
the government. For this latter reason it 
is expected that between 3,000,000 and 
5,000,000 more persons will have to ask 
the government for help during the next 
few months. 


Relief Program 


The relief business is booming more to- 
day than any other business in the country. 
It has the administration frankly worried. 
Every month Harry Hopkins’ relief ad- 
ministration sends out more than $100.- 
000,000 to keep these millions of Americans 
from starving and to keep them clothed. 
Since it was organized in May, 1933, the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration 
has spent over $1,000,000,000 for direct 
relief, and, although the federal government 
has called upon the states and local com- 
munities, as well as private organizations, 
for help, it is openly admitted that the 
national government will have to continue 
to shoulder the greater part of the relief 
burden. There is no alternative. So long 
as unemployment remains at its present 
figure the government will have to feed the 
destitute or let them starve. 

But the Roosevelt administration is plan- 
ning to tackle the relief problem from a 
different angle during the next few months 
It feels that the present system is highly 
unsatisfactory, both from the point of view 
of the government and from that of the in- 
dividual on relief. Everyone in Washing- 
ton dealing with the relief problem, from 
the president down, is of the opinion that 
the sooner vast expenditures for relief can 
be cut down the better. For the hundreds 
of millions doled out, the government has 
nothing to show in return. It is like pour- 
ing money into a bottomless well. As far 
as the individual is concerned, a monthly or 
weekly cash payment from the government 
1s a poor substitute for a job. It is not 
large enough to enable him to live decently, 
and it undermines his morale. It is for 
these reasons that the administration 1s 
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THE CHURCH STANDS FAST 


Time and again during the history of man governments have attempted to curb the influence 


of the church 
its strength. 


Brief successes have been won but in the end the church has usually proved 
(Etching by F. L. Griggs in *‘Fine Prints of the Year,’ 1933. Minton, Balch.) 








Concerning Human Nature 


“You can’t change human nature.” How often do we hear that solemn pronounce- 
ment! It is made to serve as an excuse for opposition to every form of social change. 
It is offered as an explanation for personal wrong-doing. The assumption is frequently 
made that the evils practiced by organized society and by individuals are somehow re- 
flecticns of imperative natural demands. 

In all such assumptions there is a little truth and a great deal of error. When one 
lies or steals or kills or boasts and shows off, or when he is rude to a friend, he may be 
acting in obedience to impulses common to man. But his acts do not constitute the only 
means by which these impulses may be gratified. An infant may be curious. As a mat- 
ter of fact, all of them are. We are all born with something which may be termed an 
“instinct” of curiosity (though psychologists are not agreed in the use they make of that 
term). Now as the infant grows into childhood and later into manhood, he will, from 
time to time, gratify that instinct or impulse. But he may do this in different ways. 
He may be a snoop, a gossip, a busybody. He may meddle in other people’s affairs. 
That is one way to gratify the constantly recurring sense of curiosity. When he acts that 
way he is acting in accordance with human nature. If he is chided for his conduct he 
might reply, “You can’t change human nature.” 

But suppose that instead of being a snoop, interested in the private affairs of his 
associates, he becomes interested in science and spends his time unraveling a few of the 
many mysteries of the physical world. That would be another way of giving yent to his 
natural curiosity. He would be acting in accordance with human nature. What determines, 
then, which form of “natural” behavior he shall follow? The answer is “habit.” One 
may acquire the habit of realizing his natural impulses and urges in socially desirable or 
in antisocial ways. His habits depend in part upon his environment, his associates, the 
examples placed before him, his education, and in part upon his own will. 

There is no human impulse which finds satisfaction only in one kind of act; one kind 
of behavior. There are infinite possibilities of diverse personality development, all of 
them in harmony with primary human demands. If, then, you are antisocial, if your 
behavior is questionable, you cannot blame your nature. If you have got into bad habits, 
build new ones, with the full knowledge that the new and better ones will satisfy the 
unchanging demands of your nature as well and probably far better than the others. And 
when you hear people defending war and other social wrongs on the ground that human 
nature requires them, you should be on guard. We can’t change human nature, but we 
can choose the channels, individual and social, through which the requirements of human 
nature may be met. 
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Hitler Defeated in 
Church Controversy 


Opposition of Protestant Pastors 
Forces Change in Nazi Re- 
ligious Policy 


OUSTED BISHOPS REINSTATED 


But Much Bitterness Still Exists 
After Dispute of More 
than a Year 


Reminiscent of the great religious wars 
and controversies of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries is the church dispute 
which has been raging in Germany for 
many months. The conflict among the 
various German Protestant churches is the 
most serious dispute of its kind of modern 
times and has brought the country to the 
brink of a major schism. Feeling among 
the opposing religious camps runs high, and 
the whole issue has caused the Nazi gov- 
ernment more trouble than any domestic 
problem since it was swept into power two 
years ago. And, it should be emphasized, 
Hitler has met his first major domestic de- 
feat on the religious issue, for, whereas he 
has been able to do with everyone else in 
Germany exactly as he pleased, he has been 
compelled to yield to those opposed to his 
religious policies. 


How the Dispute Arose 


In order to understand what the church 
fight in Germany is all about, one must 
turn his attention to events which took 
place in Germany a year ago last summer, 
when the present dispute began. One must, 
in fact, go back a few months further, for 
the religious issue in Germany is directly 
tied up with the entire history of the Nazi 
government. Since he assumed power, it 
should always be remembered, Hitler has 
had one primary end in view and that was 
to make of Germany a united nation; to 
“coordinate,” as he called it, all opposing 
groups and factions. And the Fuehrer lost 
no time in accomplishing his purposes. He 
started out with the political parties op- 
posed to his own. He dissolved them all, 
one by one, until his party was in complete 
control and menaced by no political oppo- 
sition. Then, he went about “coérdinating” 
the businesses and industries of Germany, 
the newspapers and everyone who had any 
power at all. All these were Nazified so 
that the central government, or Hitler him- 
self, would be the complete master of all 
German life. His victory in attaining this 
end was as complete as it was spectacular. 

But the job could not be considered tin- 
ished until the German churches were 
“coordinated,” and Hitler lost no time in 
getting at this task. As a preliminary step, 
he effected a compromise settlement with 
the Catholics. He had first to get their 
political party, the Centrists, out of the 
way, which he did by sending his vice- 
chancellor, Franz von Papen, to Rome to 
with officials of the Catholic 
church. While it wag agreed that the polit- 
ical party should be dissolved, the church 
demanded that its complete independence 
and freedom in Germany be respected. Von 
Papen agreed that it should be allowed to 
continue its schools and clubs and other 
organizations. Thus, the Catholic issue 
was settled for the time being. 

When he attention to the 
Protestants, he found a different situation. 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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PRESIDENT 


On a small island in Chesapeake Bay prominent Democrats have built a spacious clubhouse 


with special presidential quarters. 


They hope 


President Roosevelt will make use of it as 


President Hoover used his summer camp on the Rapidan in Virginia. 


Notes From the 


News 





Insull Weeps; Federal Workers Get Back Pay; Richberg As- 
sistant President; A. & P. Strike Settlement Victory 
for NLRB; Depression Over, Says Ford 





HE trial of Samuel Insull in connec- 

tion with the collapse of his vast util- 
ities empire in Chicago reached its climax: 
the appearance of Mr. Insull himself on 
the stand as chief witness for the defense. 
Judge and jury listened in silence, and his 
wife and son broke into tears as the white- 
haired old man, now 75, told the crowded 
courtroom his life story: his boyhood in 
London, how he came to America as 
Thomas Edison’s sec- 
retary, and how, out 
of Edison’s inven- 
tions, he built up a 
great fortune when he 
came to Chicago in 
1892. He _ revealed 
that in 1926 the Brit- 
ish government of- 
fered him a_ royal 
commission to de- 
velop a power system 
in England, which he 





©Acme —_ refused to accept 
nese Admitting that he 


had overextended his 
business and financed it badly, he charac- 
terized these as “honest mistakes.” Under 
cross examination Mr. Insull became de- 
fiant, addressing the jury rather than the 
prosecutor. He admitted receiving a 
$485,767 salary in 1931. ‘The laborer is 
worthy of his hire,” he said. His flight to 
Greece, he declared, was made not from a 
feeling of guilt but to avoid prosecution 
purely for political reasons. At the end, 
when mention was made of some of his 
co-defendants, Mr. Insull turned to the 
jury and said: “If the prosecution will 
forgive my saying so, they have no more 
to do with this case than you gentlemen 
sitting in the jury box.” 





Order Restoring Wage Cut 
Shows Optimism for 1935 





The president’s decision to restore the 
five per cent pay cut to federal employees 
on July 1, 1935, held more significance 
than appeared on the surface. The orig- 
inal cut of 15 per cent had been author- 
ized in the economy act by the special 
session of Congress which followed the 
president’s inauguration. Then at the last 
session, Congress restored 10 per cent of 
salaries, making half of it retroactive to 
February, 1933, and half effective last 
July 1. The president’s announcement 
simply stated that in his opinion there 
would be a sufficient rise in the price in- 
dex to permit restoration of the remaining 
five per cent. Accordingly he has ordered 
it entered in estimates of the federal budget 
now being prepared for the fiscal year 
which begins July 1 next. The deeper sig- 
nificance of his decision lay in the implicit 
opinion it indicated as to the course of 
business next year. 

The last Congress made restoration of 
the five per cent cut depend on a sufficient 
rise in the price index, which is compiled 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. But 
the president was not compelled to an- 


nounce the restoration eight months in ad- 
vance. Why did he do so? Apparently 
he is convinced that business will not ma- 
terially improve this fall, but that the 
spring pick-up will be permanent. This is 
the first time he has ever ventured to pre- 
dict a lifting of the depression, which is 
what a substantial rise in price would 
amount to. His announcement therefore 
was cheering news to business men. But 
it did not wholly satisfy government em- 
ployees, who want not only full pay on 
January 1, but even a 15 per cent salary 
increase thereafter. Congress is said to be 
favorable to this. 





President Merges Councils 
to Make Richberg Chief Aid 


An important executive order issued 
early in the week by President Roosevelt 
virtually put Donald Richberg in the po- 
sition of “first minister without portfolio.” 
During the past year two councils have 
been serving the president in an advisory 
capacity: the Executive Council, consist- 
ing of the cabinet and a few other high 
officials of the administration, and the Na- 
tional Emergency Council, which includes 
all the chief executives of the recovery 
agencies. These councils have been too 
cumbersome, however, to codrdinate the 
work of the various departments and pre- 
sent official business to the president in an 
orderly way. Consequently the president 
decided to merge them into one body, the 
National Emergency Council, and placed 
Mr. Richberg at its head as executive di- 
rector. In addition, the important Indus- 
trial Emergency Committee, which shapes 
the policies of the NRA, was made a sub- 
committee of the Council. Mr. Richberg 
is given sweeping executive powers, in- 
cluding authority to appoint officials with- 
out regard to civil service laws. His leave 
of absence with pay from the position of 
legal adviser to NRA was extended indefi- 
nitely. 





Insurance Bill for Jobless 
Will Confront New Congress 


The long-awaited unemployment insur- 
ance bill has moved measurably closer to 
reality. During the week Senator Pat Har- 
rison of Mississippi attended a conference 
at the White House, and left with the an- 
nouncement that he is summoning to 
Washington his fellow members of the 
Senate Finance Committee. Late this 
month they will arrive to draw up a bill 
for presentation to Congress when it re- 
assembles in January. Unemployment in- 
surance is a form of social legislation in 
which the United States has been conspic- 
uously backward. Virtually every impor- 
tant nation in Europe already has some 
form of unemployment insurance or an 
equivalent, but in this country sentiment 
in favor of it did not become widespread 
until 1929. The exact form it will take 
has not yet been determined, but it will 
undoubtedly be a codperative system, with 


expenses divided between the federal gov- 
ernment, the several states and private in- 
dustry. Probably a tax on pay rolls, 
which Senator Wagner of New York ad- 
vocates, will be one method recommended 
to the Congress. There is little doubt that 
Congress will act favorably on this legisla- 
tion, since most of its members have been 
urged by their communities to provide 
some security against future periods of 
depression. 


Ford Thinks Depression Over; 
Announces Million Car Output 








Henry Ford made a statement which 
was heart-warming to government officials, 
during a meeting of Ford managers in De- 
troit. In one of his rare talks to report- 
ers he said flatly: “The Ford Motor 
Company is out of the depression. We will 
make 1,000,000 cars or better next year. 
Our experience during the next six months 
and what we see of the future tells us a 
year of increased business is ahead.” He 
then proceeded to discuss his company’s 
plans, including completion of a $20,000.,- 
000 steel plant at Dearborn, Michigan, 
which will eventually make it independent 
of the great steel corporations. The com- 
pany also intends to enlarge its famous 
Rouge River plant at a cost of $2,000,000, 
and reopen an assembly branch in St. 
Louis. The total cost of this program will 
approximate $415,000,000, and will mean 
employment of additional railroad and au- 
tomobile hands, and workers in the metal, 
rubber, lumber and other trades. Not only 
American labor, but even remote Asian 
peasants will be put to work to supply the 
Ford Company with raw materials. New 
Dealers were frankly delighted with the 
news, which they think will stimulate other 
automobile makers to increased activity— 
so delighted that they ignored Mr. Ford’s 
jibes at “alphabet schemes,” as he de- 
scribes the government’s recovery agen- 
cies. 





A. & P. Settles Labor Troubles, 
Will Reopen Cleveland Stores 





The National Labor Relations Board won 
a triumph for the government’s policy of 
conciliation between industry and labor by 
ending the week-long deadlock between 
the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Com- 
pany and its 2,200 Cleveland employees. 
A telegram from the seven unions involved 
in the strike announced that the terms pro- 
posed by the board would be accepted. As 
a result A. & P.’s president, John Hart- 
ford, declared that the company’s 300 
Cleveland stores would be reopened in the 
middle of this week. 

Both the unions and the chain made 
concessions under the NLRB settlement. 
The A. & P. agreed to reinstate all its em- 
ployees without discrimination, and to ac- 
cept the principle of collective bargaining 
and the right to affiliate with a union. On 
its part the union agreed to call off the 
strike at once, make no effort to 
force workers into unions against 
their will, and submit future dis- 
putes to arbitration. The em- 
ployees were frankly delighted by 
the settlement, under which they 
will suffer no loss of pay. 

The administration was fortu- 
nate in the case of this strike 
since an amicable settlement was 
effected just before the elections. 
In fact, peace reigned along the 
entire labor front on November 6. 





House Visits President 
To Discuss Policies 


Political correspondents were 
interested by the visit of Colonel 
E. M. House to Hyde Park, N. Y. 
where he was entertained at 
lunch by President Roosevelt and 
his mother. The Colonel, who 
obtained international fame by 
his intimacy with President Wil- 
son during the World War, is 
known as a most astute judge of 
public opinion. Now in his 76th 
year and living in retirement, he 
is seldom asked for advice except 
for urgent reasons. During a long 
conversation he assured the presi- 
dent that his administration has 
succeeded in its attempts to aid 
business, and will have the co- 
operation of business leaders and 
bankers. He also discussed United 
States policy in the coming naval 
conference with Japan and Great 
Britain, maintaining that in spite 
of the difficulties the conference 
will reach an agreement. 











| The Governmental Record 














The President: Extended the code for the 
automobile industry to February 1, 1935, as 
a compromise between the manufacturers, who 
wanted a renewal of the code in its present 
form, and organized labor, which demands re- 
vision of the code. The president said the 
government would undertake a study of the 
industry with a view to finding out what 
workers are earning over the period of a 
year rather than what they are paid by the 
day. Journeved to Hyde Park, New York, to 
cast vote in elections. Declared he would sup- 
port Governor Lehman and Senator Royal §. 
Copeland for reélection. 


Federal Aviation Commission: Heard 
testimony of Charles E. Rosendahl that air 
service from San Francisco to London in a 
little more than two days can easily be ac- 
complished. The trip would be made by air- 
plane to New York and from there by air- 
ship to Europe. The commission is reported 
as favorably disposed to a lighter-than-air 
transocean program. It was pointed out that 
of the many dirigible flights across the ocean 
none has resulted disastrously. 


Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion: Surveyed economic prospects for 1935 
and predicted some advance, largely by way 
of steadiness, but looks for no great improve- 
ment. Expects foreign demand for American 
farm products to be less than in 1934. It is 
thought that industrial prices will rise but 
proportionally not quite as much as food 
prices, so that the farmer should find his 
position somewhat improved. 


Department of Commerce: Received a 
detailed report on the Morro Castle disaster 
from Dickerson N. Hoover, who conducted 
the investigation. Secretary Roper will proba- 
bly recommend far-reaching changes to Con- 
gress in laws governing safety requirements 
for ships. 


Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion: Made November relief allotments total- 
ing $135,812,954, an increase of nearly 50 per 
cent over the same month last year. Admin- 
istrator Hopkins vigorously denied the charge 
that higher amounts were allotted for political 
reasons, as opponents of the administration 
charged. The Republicans attempted to make 
relief expenditures a major campaign issue. 


National.. Recovery Administration: 
Stated that between September 15 and No- 
vember 1 it had been successful in 67 lawsuits 
out of a total of 73 cases. Since its Litigation 
Division was established, on March 26, last, 
129 court actions have been obtained by the 
NRA. In all but 10 instances the govern- 
ment’s case was upheld. 


Supreme Court: Ordered Senator Huey 
P. Long of Louisiana to stand trial in a $500,- 
000 libel suit brought against him by Major 
General Samuel T. Ansell for slanderous re- 
marks made in the Senate. Senator Long 


claimed immunity by reason of his senatorial 
status, but the court held that immunity was 
restricted to arrest and not to the serving of 
an ordinary summons. 
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WINDOWS IN CLEVELAND A.& P. STORES WERE 
BROKEN WHEN LABOR TROUBLES DEVELOPED 
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Great Britain: 1 was hoped that the 
Japanese representatives to the London 
naval conversations would retreat so far 
as to bind Japan to a navy smaller than 
that of Great Britain and the United 
States, provided that equality “in princi- 
ple” were granted her. But Japan refused 
to yield an inch. Though the United 
States would not entertain the idea of 
equality, it seemed likely that Great Brit- 
ain, in her eagerness to reach agreement 
and avoid a naval race, might assent to 
Japanese demands. Anglo-Japanese rela- 
tions had been disturbed by the Manchou- 
kuoan oil monopoly law, but that had 
been balanced by the purchase of $400,- 
000,000 worth of British equipment for 
Manchurian railways. The United States 
regarded British uncertainty uneasily. On 
November 1, however, after the meeting 
between Sir John Simon, British minister 
of foreign affairs, and Norman Davis, 
America’s chief representative, it was ap- 
parent that England and America had 
agreed to stick together. 

Meanwhile, Hirosi Saito, Japanese am- 
bassador to the United States, who has 
just returned from a visit to his native 
country insists upon the necessity of naval 
equality. He terms the 5:5:3 ratio a 
“stigma” to Japan. It “has come to sound 
to Japanese ears,” he says, “like Rolls- 
Royce—Rolls-Royce—Ford!” He repeats 
that Japan desires not immediate but 
eventual parity, that her aim is to abolish 
aggressive weapons of warfare, and that 
her earnest wish is to reduce all navies. 


« Japanese newspapers predict a strong 
“reply to Anglo-American objections to 
the Manchoukuoan oil monopoly. They 
say that Foreign Minister Hirota intends 
to make it clear that the “open door,” by 
which foreign nations have long enjoyed 
equal trading rights in Chinese lands, does 
not apply to Manchoukuo as it does to 
China. He is expected to declare that it is 
up to Manchoukuo herself to decide 
whether or not she is bound to observe the 
“open door” agreements. In any event, 
Japanese papers contend, the new oil 
monopoly is simply an act of domestic in- 
dustrial control. It in no way gives one 
foreign country monopolistic privileges 
over the rest, and therefore does not vio- 
late the open door. The Japanese feel 
that the United States is making an un- 
necessary fuss over the oil question in or- 
der to force naval concessions from Japan 
and to break up the “industrial alliance” 
of England, Japan and Manchoukuo. This 
so-called “industrial alliance” refers to the 
$400,000,000 purchase of British goods for 
Manchurian railways and to the agree- 
ment between the Japanese Economic Fed- 
eration and the Federation of British In- 
dustries to establish a joint committee. 


x * * 


France: Just as a clever shepherd dog 
rounds up a flock of nervous sheep and 
forces them in the direction they don’t 
want to go, so the 71-year-old premier of 
France, Gaston Doumergue, is rounding up 
French politicians. In last week’s issue of 
THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, it was shown 
how he had succeeded in getting the sup- 
port of his own Radical Socialist Party to 
all his proposed constitutional reforms ex- 
cept one. But that one, which tended to 
increase the strength of the premier, was 
the principal point of the program. Dou- 
mergue held to his purpose, however, and 
in the cabinet meeting of November 3 he 
forced a majority of his ministers to yield 
to his will. For the first time, the exact 
terms of his reforms were made public. It 
Should be noted that the power of dis- 
solving the Chamber of Deputies is to be 
given to the president of the republic, 
and not to the prime minister, as pre- 





viously reported. However, the intended 
purpose of strengthening the cabinet is 
equally well served. Doumergue’s amend- 
ments are as follows: 


1. For the first year of its four-year 
term, the president of the republic may 
dissolve the Chamber of Deputies with the 
consent of the senate. Thereafter, he may 
pronounce dissolution of his own will. 


2. Civil servants are assured a career, 





the legislatures will ag?@é to meet as a Ma 
tional Assembly during the coming week, 
and Doumergue may succeed in his effort 
to turn the course of French constitutional 


history. 
* * x 


Saar: There is something grimly hu- 
morous about the situation in the Saar 
territory. In the vote of January 13, the 
Saarlanders are faced with a choice of re- 
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A MEETING OF MEN BUT NOT OF MINDS 
American and Japanese delegates in London where naval negotiations remain tightly dead- 


locked. Left to right: Admiral Standley, 


Ambassador Matsudaira, Norman H. 


Davis and 


Rear Admiral Yamamoto. 


but if they should strike, they are to be 
dismissed. 

3. The senate and chamber cannot incur 
a new expense, unless they have first pro- 
vided for the revenue to cover it. 

4. If the two houses fail to accept a 
budget submitted by the cabinet, the pres- 
ident may prolong the budget of the 
previous year. 

There is comparatively little disagree- 
ment on the last three of these proposals. 
But it will require all Doumergue’s French 
tact to win the first. For more than half 
a century the Chamber of Deputies has 
held sway over the destinies of France. 
In case of a disagreement between cabinet 
and chamber, the cabinet generally had to 
yield or fall. If Doumergue’s reforms go 
through, the chamber will no longer be able 
to snap its fingers at cabinets, for if it dis- 
agrees, it runs the risk of being dissolved. 

In order to get constitutional laws 
passed in France, both houses of the legis- 
lature must assent to the calling of a 
‘National Assembly.” That will mean that 
both the senate and Chamber of Deputies 
will move to the huge palace at Versailles, 
will sit together as a single body, and pass 
upon the proposed amendments. Hence 
Doumergue has the 
task of persuading 
the legislatures to 
restrict their own 
powers. He has 
chosen an ideal time 
to carry out his 
scheme, for at the 
moment, no_ indi- 
vidual and no party 
in France is willing 
to shoulder the re- 
sponsibility of a 
cabinet crisis. Such 
a catastrophe _ be- 
fore the passing of 
the 1935 budget 
would result not 
only in a_ serious 
blow to French 
business, but prob- 
ably in a renewed 
outbreak of street 
rioting. Present in- 
dications are that 





HARVEST MOON 


—Elderman in 


turning to Germany, joining France, or 
continuing under the League of Nations 
commissioners. 

Germany ardently desires to recover the 
Saar. The Nazi “German Front” has con- 
ducted a house-to-house campaign in the 
Saar area urging the people to vote for 
return to Germany. Geoffrey Knox, chair- 
man of the League’s Governing Commis- 
sion, has been getting all sorts of threats 
and abuse from Nazi fanatics, and as a 
consequence has asked for 2,000 League 
policemen to prevent outbreaks of vio- 
lence. The League would like to be rid 
of its Saar responsibilities. France, on the 
other hand, though it scarcely expects the 
Saar people to vote for French control, is 
unwilling to see this area, in which it owns 
such valuable coal mines, returned to 
Germany. Recently France declared its 
readiness to send troops into the Saar 
region to insure a fair vote. Under agree- 
ments of 1925 and 1926, it is authorized 
to send forces in case the League Com- 
mission asks for them. Germany replied 
by saying that the French declaration con- 
templated nothing short of an invasion 
and an act of aggression. 

Meanwhile, what of the Saarlanders 

themselves? Ordi- 
Ps narily, they would 
have been strongly 
in favor of a return 
to Germany. But 
there are many 
Jews, Catholics and 
Socialists among 
them, who despise 
Hitler. Many others 
feel that their jobs 
in French mines are 
at stake. On the 
other hand they are 
of the German race 
and naturally long 
to be reunited to 
their own people. 
Theirs is a difficult 
decision to make. 
* * * 
Germany: In a 


recent industrial 
meeting at Weimar, 


Washington Post 





Schacht asserted 


Minister of Economics 
flatly that Germany could not and would 


not pay her debts. Since money is of 
value only in terms of the goods it can 
buy, for practical purposes.Germany would 
have to pay her debts by exporting her 
products to her creditors. Since her cred- 
itors have built high trade barriers this is 
impossible. However, even if it were not 
impossible, Schacht indignantly declared, 
it is too much to expect a cultured people 
to pay such high tribute that they are 
forced to live in abject poverty. 

Even while Schacht was talking, British 
diplomats in Berlin were concluding nego- 
tiations for the settlement of commercial 
debts to Great Britain. This was possible 
because Germany exports more to Eng- 
land than she imports from there. Since 
she was unwilling to lose her British mar- 
ket, she readily agreed to accept payment 
for only half of the goods she shipped to 
Great Britain, and to consider the other 
half as part payment on her debt. 

The United States, however, will have a 
harder job to collect, for Germany buys 
more supplies from America than America 
buys from her. There have been protests 
by the American ambassador in Berlin and 
by the J. P. Morgan Company. Although 
fairly satisfactory arrangements have been 
made for the payment of interest on the 
Dawes bonds, due on October 15, there is 
no provision in sight for the interest on 
the Young Plan bonds, to be paid on De- 
cember 1. The German debt to the United 
States in the two bond issues amounts to 
about $153,000,000, and the annual pay- 
ments, to about $10,000,000. 


g Industrial strikes are forbidden in Nazi 

Germany, for National Socialism does 
not recognize the possibility of important 
differences between employer and worker. 
Both enjoy membership in the “Labor 
Front,” although the workers in this body 
outnumber employers 20 to 1. For this 
reason, the employers had hoped that it 
would serve simply as an organization to 
arrange for vacation trips for its mem- 
bers and to provide opportunities for polit- 
ical discussions. A recent decree, how- 
ever, provides that the Labor Front shall 
act as arbiter in all disputes between cap- 
ital and labor. If the employer and work- 
ers cannot settle a quarrel between them- 
selves, and the Labor Front fails to solve 
it, it is turned over to Nazi officials known 
as “Labor Trustees,” from whose decision 
there is no appeal. Some observers see in 
this new development in Germany a dis- 
tinct turn to the left. It remains to be 
seen whether this is true. It is reported, 
however, that business men are alarmed 
over the decree. 

$ + & 


Italy: On October 28, Italy celebrated 
the twelfth anniversary of the Fascist 
march to Rome. For one day Mussolini was 
an unusually busy man. Early in the day 
he distributed $5,000 worth of prizes to 
families who had worked the same land for 
over a century. To some of them, whose 
ancestors had been on the spot for 500 
to 1,000 years, Il Duce added a contr bu- 
tion out of his own pocket. In his speech, 
he announced that the oft-postponed ‘“Cor- 
porative State,” which is to replace parlia- 
mentary by industrial government, is to 
begin on November 10. He went on ‘io 
urge that all Italians between eight and 33 
are to become adept in the use of arms 
and that all efforts should be made to con- 
solidate and enlarge Italian colonies in 
Africa. 

After his speech, Mussolini hastened to 
several different parts of Rome to inau- 
gurate various public works programs. The 
Italian government has recently initiated 
472 such programs at a total cost of $40,- 
000,000. 
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OME of our readers may wonder why a paper dated 

November 12 carries no news of an election which 
was held November 6. The answer is that THE AMERICAN 
OpsERVER follows the rule practiced by nearly all periodi- 
cals in that it is dated not for the day when it goes to 
press, but rather for the day upon which it is intended 
that it shall reach its readers. The application of this 
rule means that weekly papers, if they have a circulation 
in all parts of the country, must go to press nearly a week 
before they reach subscribers. 

We intend that THe AMERICAN OBSERVER shall reach 
subscribers on Monday. The editors must therefore cease 
their writing on the preceding Tuesday. The paper then 
goes to press and is printed. Mailing begins first to sub- 
scribers on the Pacific coast and later to those nearer 
Washington. The plan is that the paper should reach 
readers in all parts of the country at the same time. 

Ordinarily the fact that there must be a lapse of six 
days between the time when the last writing is done and 
the time when the paper reaches its readers makes no 
difference. It is annoying in the case of an election which 
occurs on Tuesday—just at the time when our reporting 
of news must stop. Daily papers must be called upon of 
course for election results. Next week we shall interpret 
and point out the significance of these results in the col- 
umns of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER. 

a) 

T IS a discouraging thing to read of acts of criminality 
] engaged in by thousands upon thousands of people. I 
am thinking of the disgraceful Halloween rioting which 
occurred on the World’s Fair grounds of Chicago. Crowds 
composed of many thousands of people broke up and 
destroyed valuable exhibits. They were heedless of prop- 
erty rights. They endangered human life. They defied 
the law, throwing officers who were doing their duty into 
the lake. Most of these people were ordinary, decent, 
law-abiding citizens—at least it may be so assumed—but 
when they got started with the crowd they did what all 
individuals except those of the finest minds and training 
are likely to do, they acted like animals. Alexander Hamil- 
ton in one of his arguments with Thomas Jefferson is said 
to have cracked his fist down on the table and said, “Your 
people, sir, is a great beast.” That is not true of people 
when they act singly. It is likely to be true of a crowd. 
For a crowd is too often nothing short of beastly. Every- 
thing that is distinctively individual about one tends to be 
wiped out when he gets into a crowd. He exhibits only 
such feelings as are common to all. The motives which 
prevail in a crowd are likely then to represent the lowest 
common denominator of human emotions. 

It is possible for one to become so thoroughly disci- 
plined, so finely educated that he will maintain his indi- 
viduality and his own standards of conduct wherever he 
may be. It is possible for one to stand in a crowd or to 
stand among associates of many kinds and still be him- 
self. Our schools, and especially our colleges, ought to 
develop that kind of character, that kind of personality. 
They do not always do it. College crowds are not infre- 
quently as animal-like as crowds of individuals few of 
whom have spent time in the training of their higher 
faculties. 
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As the Editor Sees It 


Weekly Reflections on Events, Trends and Movements 


By Walter E. Myer 


HE schools on the whole are. however, doing valuable 

and important work in the development of thoughtful 
citizenship. I had a pleasant reminder of that fact a few 
days ago. I was in Knoxville, Tennessee, on TVA busi- 
ness and called at the Knoxville High School where sev- 
eral hundred copies of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER are us2d 
in the social science classes. I had the opportunity of 
meeting the teachers and students of the school, and was 
pleased to discover a genuine ferment of ideas among the 
boys and girls of the high school. A considerable pro- 
portion of these young people are really concerned about 
problems of war and peace, problems of labor, problems 
relating to the government and industry. 

A generation ago one could not have found such a stir- 
ring of interest relating to public problems among the 
young citizens of any American city. Fewer of the young 
people were attending high school, fewer were attending 
college. Those who did attend were not spending so much 
time with public problems. Perhaps that is why we have 
such a relatively inefficient citizenship in America teday. 
The older people and the middle aged who control the 
destinies of the nation were not engaged in an intelligent 
and spirited discussion of public problems when they 
were young. They did not early acquire the habit of polit- 
ical reading and thinking and since they did not acquire 
the habits when young, these habits have never taker hold 
of them. It is perhaps not too much to hope that within 
10 or 20 or 30 years governmental affairs will be more 
wisely directed because the men and women who then 
exert a predominant influence will be better skilled in the 
arts of politics. 

a )) 


AST week I called attention to one of the most dif- 
L ficult of local problems, that of the control of the 
liquor traffic. I spoke of the increase in traffic accidents 
which has occurred in the city of Washington since the 
repeal of prohibition. Within the last day or two I have 
heard of other communities which have had a similar ex- 
perience. The insurance companies are becoming alarmed 
over the mounting losses occasioned by automobile acci- 
dents. Two presidents of insurance companies have spoken 
on the subject within the last few days. Both referred 
to the unsatisfactory liquor regulation as well as other 
explanations of the increasing traffic fatalities and property 
losses. 

One of these insurance officials laid a fair share of the 
blame upon the inexpensive but high-speed automobiles 
which are now coming into such common use. A few 
years ago only the larger and more powerful cars were 
really speedy. But today speed can be made with the 
cheaper cars. In speed there is danger. It is an added 
risk even though actual negligence be not practiced. When 
we have a combination of thoughtlessness, negligence and 
increasing drunkenness, the hazards become far more 
serious. 

It would be possible to manufacture cars as efficient as 
any which are now made, but with lower speed. It 
would be possible to make a car whi would operate up 
to, let us say, 50 miles an hour as well as any car can 
now be operated. It would be possible so to construct 
this car as to render it unable to go at a higher speed. If 
this were done it would be a great life saver and it would 
result in little actual inconvenience. If we insist upon 
speed we must accept with it an occasional death and fre- 
quent losses of property. Is the satisfaction which comes 
with the added speed worth the cost? 

Who was responsible for the development of the low- 
cost, high-speed automobiles? A great proportion of the 
public apparently want speed and the manufacturers sup- 
ply it. The manufacturers are unwilling to restrict the 
speed of their cars because they feel that this would also 
restrict sales. It is a dollar and cents matter with them. 
Part of the responsibility is theirs, but part of it is with 
the men and women, the boys and girls, who insist upon 
driving at a high speed. The traffic laws in many cases 
are at fault. Our officers are sometimes at fault in the 
enforcement of the law, but we cannot shift the blame 
upon manufacturers or laws or officers, for the major 
share of the blame belongs to the average citizens like 
ourselves who are not willing to have restrictions placed 
on the gratification of their foolish whims. 





In Cuba a “terrorist,” aged 13, has been sent to jail. In this 
country they practice terrorism much earlier, but we can only 
spank them and put them to bed. 

—Philadelphia EvEN1nG BULLETIN 

Japan wants more submarines. Looks as if another defen- 
sive war in the Far East is in prospect. 

—Omaha Worip-HEraALp 




















LONDON BRIDGE IS FALLING DOWN 
—Talburt in 
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| Something to Think About 











1. Find out if you can how much money has been spent in 
the last year for relief in your county or city. How much of 
this money came from the federal government ? 


2. How much was spent in your community as outright do- 
nations and how much was spent in work relief? What sort 
of work projects, if any, were carried on to give employment 
to the people? 

3. Under what circumstances can the outlay for relief be cut 
down? Under what circumstances must it be continued? 

4. How do huge relief expenditures affect the drive for re- 
covery ? 

5. What issue arose between the Nazis and German church- 
men? 


6. To what extent may it be said that Hitler was forced to 
retreat from his position relative to church and state? 

7. Do you see any similarity between the issues of the time 
of the American Revolution and the issues of today ? 

8. What do you mean by laissez-faire? How is that doctrine 
connected with the name of Adam Smith? 

9. Might one reasonably have stood for a policy of laissez- 


faire a century or a century and a half ago and be opposed 
to it now? 


10. To what extent do you think high-speed driving con- 
stitutes poor citizenship ? 

11. Which book mentioned on page 5 would you rather 
read ? 


12. What event or development mentioned on page 3 do you 
consider most important ? 


REFERENCES: (a) Let Us Demand a Housing Program. 
Nation, October 10, 1934, pp. 403-405. (b) On the Dole: 17,- 
000,000. Main feature in October, 1934, issue of Fortune. (c) 
Twenty Million on Relief. Nation, August 22, 1934, pp. 200, 
206, 211-218. (d) Germany’s Second Reformation. Con- 
temporary Review, January, 1934, pp. 32-40. (e) Germany’s 
Embattled Churchmen. Current History, November, 1934, pp. 
230-233. 


PRONUNCIATIONS: Weimar (vi'mar—i as in ice), Hi- 
roshi Saito (hi-ro’shee si’‘to—both 7’s as in ice, both o’s as in 
go), Goering (gu’ring—u as in burn), Bodelschwingh (bo’- 
del-shveenk—o as in go), August Jaeger (ow’goost yay’ger— 
g as in go). 


Secretary Roper assures the nation that the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration does not intend to kill the profit system. If the 
profit system will only come back, all will be forgiven. 

—NeEw YorRKER 


Fossils dug up in California show that there have been vast 
changes in its climate during the past 100,000,000 years. Now 
we know just how long it takes to make a perfect climate. 

—Troy (N. Y.) Recorp 
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“Honest Ickes’”?—One by one tie 
New Dealers have been stating their creed. 
President Roosevelt and Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace led the way with “Looking 
Forward” and “New Frontiers.” And now 
Harold Loy Ickes, secretary of interior 
and PWA administrator, registers his pro- 
test against the old order and his faith in 
President Roosevelt in a book called “The 
New Democracy” (New York: W. W. 
Norton. $1.50). Written in spare hours 
















































































HAROLD L. ICKES 


snatched from official duties, it reveals the 
political convictions of a man whose high 
ideals kept him from public office for 20 
years. 

A plain speaker is Secretary Ickes. Of 
Brain Trust critics he bluntly says: “‘I sus- 
pect that what they fear is not brains as 
such, but brains that are used for the bene- 
fit of the masses at the expense of the 
privileged few. They want brains without 
heart, brains without soul, brains without 
conscience, brains without any sense of so- 
cial responsibility.” As he sees it, the 
country must choose between “rugged in- 
dividualism” inherited from pioneer days, 
and the codperative spirit made necessary 
by the complexities of modern life. His 
book outlines the efforts of the administra- 
tion to establish a “new democracy” based 
on that spirit. 

Most of Secretary Ickes’ political life 
has been connected, though always as a 
rebel, with the Republicans whom he now 
challenges so vigorously. ‘“My forebears 
lived in the foothills of the Alleghenies, and 
there I learned to love trees and flowers,” 
he says. At 16, he moved to Chicago, 
where he studied at the University, becom- 
ing a reporter and then a lawyer interested 
in reform movements. For many years he 
spent his summers in a cottage in New 
Mexico, where he became interested in In- 
dian welfare. When the president was 
choosing his officials, Mr. Ickes was rec- 
ommended for the post of Indian com- 
missioner. But the two had not talked to- 
gether for 20 minutes before the president 
realized that Mr. Ickes was meant for a 
bigger job. At present, next to his former 
law partner, Donald Richberg, he is proba- 
bly the most important official under the 
president. Mr. Ickes is an energetic, hard- 
working man who likes to collect stamps 
and cultivate prize dahlias. He has a quiet 
sense of humor, which once prompted him 
to say, when President Roosevelt invited 
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him on an ocean trip: “I'll die for my 
president, but I won’t get seasick for him.” 
Under him the Department of Interior, in 
spite of the huge sums of money it is dis- 
bursing, has been notably free from po- 
litical favoritism, in accord with the prin- 
ciples Secretary Ickes expresses in “The 
New Democracy.” 
ots ele 

French Liberal Leader — For 
some time the dominant figure in France 
has been Premier. Gaston Doumergue, who 
is trying to stabilize the country by con- 
stitutional reforms. But in the last few 
weeks, attention has turned to plump, brisk 
Edouard Herriot, leader of the Radical 
Socialists, who have been holding their an- 
nual congress at Nantes. He is best known 
here for his unsuccessful attempt to have 
the Chamber of Deputies authorize pay- 
ment of France’s debt to the United States. 
But M. Herriot has not always led lost 
causes, and the Radical Socialist (really 
middle-class liberal) party is the largest in 
the Third Republic. 

Herriot is by birth a man of the people, 
whose career began at Lyons as a professor 
and writer. He has been mayor of the city 
for the last 25 years, and can always rely 
on the enthusiastic support of the Lyon- 
nais. For more than a decade he has dom- 
inated his party, and boasts that he ‘made 
the peace’ when France, still war-torn, 
went to the left in 1924. At that time he 
helped reorganize Germany financially, and 
took measures to end France’s isolation. 
But his government 
also inflated the franc, 
and this, coupled with 
his extreme hostility 
to the Catholic 
church, finally drove 
him out of office. 

In appearance M. 
Herriot is short and 
stout, with a shrewd, 
friendly expression. 
He is often carelessly 
dressed, and looks 
much like a success- 
ful French merchant. 
He likes to work in his shirt sleeves, puffing 
vigorously at a pipe over state documents. 
Though affable and industrious, his critics 
say that he is apt to be swayed easily by 
his immediate associates. When the party, 
in session at Nantes, argued as to whether 
it should support Premier Doumergue’s re- 
forms, M. Herriot dominated the debates. 
To the hostile younger men he addressed a 
fiery oration, exclaiming: “Whatever you 
may think of this government of truce, I de- 
mand that it shall not be you who take the 
responsibility for breaking the truce.” At 
length the party voted qualified support to 
the reform measures. The six Radical 
Socialists in Premier Doumergue’s cabi- 
net, however, reserved their liberty of ac- 
tion, to indicate that they would resist any 
extraordinary increase in the premier’s own 
powers. 
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Debate Subject: 

Since “Federal Aid to Education” is to 
be the high school debate subject for this 
year, we are submitting a partial list of 
references taken from a comprehensive 
bibliography prepared by the National Ed- 
ucation Association. The complete list may 
be obtained by writing to the National 
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FROM THE END PAPERS OF “LIGHTING THE TORCH” 


Education Association, Washington, D. C. 
The following are the most recent and, we 
believe, the most valuable on the list: 


1. Alexander, Carter, and Covert, Timon, 
compilers. Bibliography on Educational Fi- 
nance, 1923-1931. U.S. Dept. of the Interior, 
Office of Education, Bulletin, 1932, No. 15. 
Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1932. pp. 88-89. 

2. Bryan, William L., and Kohlmeier, A. L. 
Educational Policies of the United States Gov- 
ernment; Federal Aid to Education. Indiana 
University Studies, Vol. 17, No. 87. Blooming- 
ton, Ind.: the University, 1930. 16 p. 

3. Douglas, Paul H. “Development of Sys- 
tem of Federal Grants-in-Aid.” Political 
Science Quarterly 25: 255-271, 522-532;.-June 
and December, 1920. 

4. Goldthorpe, J. Harold. “Who Will Pay 
the Federal Aid?” American School Board 
Journal 88: 23-24; May, 1934. 

5. Johnsen, Julia E., compiler. Federal Aid 
to Education. Reference Shelf, Vol. 9, No. 3. 
New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1933. 213 p. 

6. Keesecker, Ward. Digest of Legislation 
Providing Federal Subsidies for Education. U. 
S. Dept. of the Interior, Office of Education, 
Bulletin, 1930, No. 8. Washington, D. C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1930. 52 p. 

7. Lischka, Charles N. “Fate of Some Fed- 
eral Land Grants and of the U. S. Surplus 
Revenue Loan.” Catholic Educational Re- 
view 28: 583-586; December, 1930. 

8. National Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation. Federal Relations to Education. Part 
I, Committee Findings and Recommenda- 
tions; Part II, Basic Facts. Washington, D. C.: 
the Committee (744 Jackson Place) 1931. 
Part I, 140 p.; Part II, 448 p. 

9. National Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation. Federal Relations to Education; A 
Memorandum of Progress. Washington, D. 
C.: the Committee (744 Jackson Place), 1930. 
53 P. 

10. National Committee for Federal] Emer- 
gency Aid for Education. The Construction 
of School Buildings as Federal Public Works 
Projects. Washington, D. C.: the Committee 
(Powhatan Hotel), 1934. 20 p. (Mimeo- 
graphed.) 

11. National Education Association. Emer- 
gency Federal Aid for Education Imperative. 
Washington, D. C.: the Association, 1934. 8 p. 
15c (Reprinted from the Journal of the Na- 
45-52; Feb- 
ruary, 1934.) 

12. National Education Association, Re- 
search Division. Emergency Federal Aid for 
Education—A Review of the Evidence. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: the Association, April, 1934. 16 
p. f5c. 

13. National Education Association and 
Department of Superintendence, Joint Com- 
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mission on the Emergency in Education. Re- 
port of National Conference on the Financing 
of Education. Washington, D. C.: the Asso- 
ciation, 1933. Chapter 8, “The Federal Gov- 
ernment and Education,” 75-78. 

14. Reisner, Edward H. “Antecedents of 
the Federal Acts Concerning Education.” Edu- 
cational Record 11: 196-207; July, 1930. 

15. Russell, W. F. “Federal Financing of 
Education.” School and Society 38: 225- 
233; August 19, 1933 

16. “Should Federal Funds Be Spent for 
Public Education?—Fact Material: Pro and 
Con Arguments.” Congressional Digest 13: 
33-54; February, 1934. 

17. Tennessee State Department of Educa- 
tion. Federal Aid for Education. Tennessee 
Educational Bulletin, Vol. 12, No. 7. Nash- 


ville, Tenn.: the Department, March, 1934, 
26 p. 

_ 18. U. S. House of Representatives (73rd 
Congress, 2nd Session). Hearings before the 


Committee on Education on House Bills Pro- 
viding for Federal Emergency Relief for Edu- 
cation. Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1934. 250 p. 

19. U. S. House of Representatives (73rd 
Congress, 2nd Session). Report. No. 1562, 
Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1934. 

20. U. S. Senate (68th Congress, Ist Ses- 
sion). Hearings before the Committee on 
Education and Labor on S. 1934. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1924- 
402 p. 





We Recommend— 


Morning Shows The Day. By Hele 
Hull. New York: Coward-McCann, $2.50. 

The story of life during about a generation 
in a typical American town. The study of 
the characters begins when they were high 
school students. The story of their inter- 
acting lives helps one to understand human 
nature and the American environment of the 
present and recent past. The author not only 
portrays social conditions and influences realis- 
tically, but even more important so far as 
interest is concerned, she knows how to write 
effectively, and she weaves a story both in- 
formative and entertaining out of the experi- 
ences of her characters. 


Lighting The Torch. By Eloise Lowns- 
bery. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company. $2.50. 

A story for younger readers, which, how- 
ever, carries an interest for their elders, The 
plot is laid in France during the sixteenth 
century. Like so many of the historical 
novels for young people published by Long- 
mans, Green and Company, this story brings 
vividly to life a period of the past in the way 
that a textbook could never do. 
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FROM THE JACKET DESIGN OF “MORNING SHOWS THE DAY” 
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The Nation Weighs Its Relie 


planning to handle the problem differently. 

At the present time, Mr. Roosevelt has 
on his desk a report prepared by the Public 
Works Administration outlining a gigantic 
job-making program designed to take the 
place of the direct relief system. The plan, 
if accepted by the president, will involve 
the expenditure of billions of dollars during 
the next few years. A far-flung program of 
public works, completely different from 
the projects now carried out by the Pub- 
lic Works Administration, would be its 
main feature. Subsistence homesteads, low- 
cost housing developments, rebuilding of 
rural areas—these would be the main fea- 
tures of the plan. It is said that several 
billions would be spent for slum clearance 
and low-cost housing projects in the cities, 
with several billions going into other con- 
struction enterprises. 


New Plans 


Details of this program have not yet 
been disclosed and may not be for some 
time. But it is no secret that the adminis- 
tration is moving in the direction of a 
long-range job-making program to take the 
place of relief. When the New Deal was 
launched, it was thought that the various 
recovery agencies—the NRA and the AAA 
and the PWA and all the rest—would start 
the wheels of industry moving so that pri- 
vate business would soon be able to ab- 
sorb the great bulk of the unemployed. 
The direct relief program of the FERA 
was therefore re- 
garded as a tempo- 
rary expedient, a 
stop-gap measure, to 
keep people from 
starving while recov- 
ery was getting under 
way. But as the re- 
covery program has 
failed to achieve the 
hoped-for results, and 
as private industry 





oe 3S has failed to reabsorb 
HARRY L. : 
HOPKINS an appreciable num- 


ber of unemployed. it 
has become apparent that something else 
would have to be done by the government. 
This fact was emphasized by the executive 
committee of the Conference of Mayors 
which, in submitting a permanent relief 
program to the president in September, 
made this statement: 


Granted an improvement in conditions of 
today, the present number of unemployed can- 
not possibly be entirely taken care of by in- 
dustry, agriculture and business for some years 
to come. It therefore becomes necessary to 
think in terms of a long-time program which 
will meet what is called the “unemployment 
problem.” 


Job-Making Relief 


And Mr. Hopkins himself has been strong 
in his opposition to an indefinite continu- 
ation of the dole system—the handing out 
of cash payments to the unemployed. In 
administering the FERA he has tried, so 
far as possible, to provide work relief in- 
stead of direct cash gifts. Since last spring, 
when the CWA was disbanded, the work 
relief program has been extended to every 
state of the Union. There are now nearly 
1,500,000 men and women engaged on these 
projects, and the number is constantly in- 
creasing. The wages paid to these workers 
vary from state to state, the lowest weekly 
average being $4.63 in Alabama, and the 
highest $17.73 in Nevada. The average for 
the entire country is about $10. 

The work projects include almost every- 
thing, from the making of mattresses to the 
painting of pictures for public buildings. 
The type of work which has drawn the 
most attention, and incidentally the most 
criticism, is the production of goods for 
use by the unemployed. To a limited ex- 
tent, unemployed are today making practi- 
cally every article of food and clothing 
that is required for a low standard of liv- 
ing. Canned meats and vegetables, dresses, 
shirts, underwear, rugs, mattresses, sheets 
and towels, furniture, and many other items 
are being made. Only 120,000 individuals 
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MILLIONS ARE 


are engaged in this type of work, however, 
and the great majority of those on work 
relief—about 80 per cent—are working on 
public improvements such as roads, parks, 
playgrounds and improvement of public 
buildings. 

Mr. Hopkins and other administration 
officials have tried to push this kind of re- 
lief, but they have not yet gone very far. 
The trouble is that work relief, with the 
exception of the production of commodi- 
ties, is more expensive than direct relief. 
Plans have to be made for the projects, 
which means that planning experts have to 
be hired. In addition materials for the 
work have to be bought, and the wages paid 
directly to the workers make the cost much 
greater than the cost of the outright dole. 


The Dole 


The result of all this is that less than 
10 per cent of all those on relief are en- 
gaged in any work whatever. More than 
90 per cent are on the dole. Week after 
week and month after month they receive 
from their local relief agency a small pit- 
tance with which they are expected to sub- 
sist until the time comes to draw another 
payment. And the great majority of those 
on the dole do not like it. They would 
much prefer work. They feel that there 
is no place in our economic society for 
them. While the dole may be adequate to 
keep millions of Americans from phys- 
ical disintegration, it is doing nothing to 
prevent moral decay. Relief officials are 
fully alive to the seriousness of this prob- 
lem, for they see in the continuation of 
the present system of relief the eventual 
ruin of millions of American citizens. 

Of course, these are not the only meth- 
ods the government is using to cope with 
the relief problem. The Public Works Ad- 
ministration has given employment to ap- 
proximately 600,000 persons. The CCC 
has absorbed another 350,000 or so young 
men and veterans. A handful is engaged in 
slum clearance and the building of subsist- 
ence homesteads in various parts of the 
country. The TVA has taken care of a few 
more. But all this is a mere drop in the 
bucket, and though these agencies, includ- 
ing the NRA, may have been directly or 
indirectly responsible for the 2,500,000 re- 
duction in unemployment since March, 
1933, the problem remains the most serious 
one confronting the nation today. 


Housing Program 


Much thought has been given to the re- 
lief problem during the last few months, 
and certainly much more will be given to 
it before the winter is over. Almost every 
conceivable scheme for reémployment has 
found its sponsors. Some of them are ob- 
viously unworkable. Others could not be 
carried out under our present economic 
system. In so far as there is any unanim- 
ity among responsible students of the prob- 
lem as to the best method of attack for the 
future, it is in a building program. Many 
economists, as well as government officials, 
have come out strongly for a housing pro- 
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gram entailing the expenditure of several 
billion dollars a year for a number of years. 
Thus we find coming on the heels of the 
Public Works Administration’s recommen- 
dation for a gigantic building program a 
proposal by Henry I. Harriman, president 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, for a $15,000,000,000 low-cost 
housing program to be spread over the next 
10 years. 


Unlike the PWA’s plan, Mr. Harriman 
would have the housing program financed 
by private individuals rather than the gov- 
ernment. He would have 750,000 new 
houses constructed each year at an aver- 
age cost of about $2,000 each. Such a pro- 
gram, Mr. Harriman believes, would be the 
most effective way of handling the relief 
problem and would, at the same time, 
supply a long-existent need for new low- 
cost housing. It is by no means certain 
that private business, unaided by the gov- 
ernment, would be equal to the task set 
for it by Mr. Harriman. For that reason, 
it is thought that the government itself 
will have to take an active part. 


Unsatisfactory Arrangement 


Just what to do about unemployment 
and how best to handle relief until sufficient 
reémployment does take place is not only 
the most serious, but it is the most baffling 
of present-day public problems. The only 
thing that can be said in favor of the sys- 
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that the present arrangement will consti- 
tute a terrific drain upon our economic sys- 
tem in the future. The relief bill will 
eventually have to be paid by future taxes, 
unless the government resorts to drastic 
inflation of the currency. And these taxes, 
whatever form they may take, will greatly 
affect business conditions. If the taxes are 
levied upon the average citizen, he will 
have less money to buy the goods which 
must be bought if American industries are 
to run at anything like full capacity. If, on 
the other hand, the taxes are to be paid by 
the industries themselves, the effects will 
be no less serious, for the industries will 
have less to pay in wages, will be unable to 
buy new equipment—which would give 
work to the unemployed—and will have to 
drain off a large part of their profits to pay 
for a past obligation for which nothing per- 
manent has been received. 


Planning Needed 


This is the line of reasoning of those who 
oppose a continuation of the present relief 
methods. Since we cannot conceivably al- 
low people to starve, they assert, we 
should at least work out a plan of relief 
which will give something permanent in 
return. A building program, such as low- 
cost housing and subsistence homesteads 
and similar projects, would add to the na- 
tional wealth. If we were to sink two or 
three billion dollars a year into a housing 
program, it is said, the money would not 
be wasted, for after the expenditure was 
made, we would have something to show 
for it. The workers would be producing 
things we need, adding to the national 
wealth, and not draining off a part of the 
national wealth. 


To say that the unemployed can take 
care of themselves or that they should be 
supported by state and local government 
and private charity is to bury one’s head in 
the sands of unrealistic thinking. Before 
the winter is over we shall have at least 
20,000,000 who will have to be cared for 
in one way or another. The federal govern- 
ment cannot go on indefinitely pouring out 
more than $100,000,000 a month for un- 
productive relief without seriously under- 
mining its credit. Thus it is faced with 
a real problem. If private business revives 
sufficiently to absorb a part of the unem- 
ployed, well and good. The problem will 
solve itself. But if it does not, the govern- 
ment will have millions of able-bodied 
Americans on its hands. 
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Hitler Retreats on the Religious Issue 


(Concluded from page 1, column 4) 


The Protestants of Germany, like those of 
other countries, were divided into a num- 
ber of different church organizations. There 
were Lutherans and Calvinists and a dozen 
others, but the Lutherans were by far the 
most numerous and the most influential. 
Hitler and his advisers set out to bring all 
Protestants together in a single Evangeli- 
cal church, under a national organization. 
And the Protestants appeared willing at first 
to codperate with the government, for they 
were, at least a good many of them, sup- 
porters of the revolution effected by the 
Nazis. 
Protestants Act 


The German Lutherans were the first to 
take action. In the summer of 1933, they 
combined their 29 different churches and 
elected Dr. Friedrich von Bodelschwingh 
as their bishop. In reorganizing along 
these lines, the Protestants thought to 
please the Hitler government and to win 
from it the assurance that they would not 
be molested by the state and would have 
absolute freedom in strictly spiritual mat- 
ters. What a majority of the Protestants 
wanted, however, was a loose organization 
in which each sect and each division would 
remain largely independent in dealing with 
their own religious affairs. They did not 
want to alter their doctrines, nor did they 
want to be deprived of their liberty in 
handling matters of administration. To 
them, it was not a question of setting up 
a truly national church with uniform be- 
liefs and practices. They expected the 
government to grant them these privi- 
leges. But their hopes proved entirely illu- 
sory, as they were soon to discover. 

But among the German Protestants there 
were many who believed that the unifica- 
tion of the church should go much further; 
that the church should in fact be an instru- 
ment to serve the government. Some of 
them even went so far as to advocate the 
inauguration of a new set of religious 
dogmas, substituting for Christian doctrine 
and the beliefs of the Old Testament a 
creed based upon ancient German tradi- 
tions and myths. Thus at the very outset 
there was a sharp division over the exact 
role the church should perform in the 
Third Reich. 


German Christians 


The group which has exerted the most 
telling influence in this whole religious dis- 
pute in Germany is the German Christians. 
This organization, as the name implies, be- 
lieved in the essential features of the 
Christian religion, but felt that it should 
be reformed so as to serve the needs of 
the state. The German Christians de- 
veloped simultaneously with the National 
Socialist party, for they were organized 
and carrying on their propaganda before 
Hitler came into power. They have since 
become very powerful and have been in 
the midst of the religious fray. When the 
question of unification came up in the sum- 
mer of 1933 they naturally sought to win 
the other groups over to their position and 
tried to elect their own candidate as the 
new bishop of Germany. 

In those elections of the 29 Protestant 
churches, the German Christians nomi- 
nated a certain army chaplain who had 
served during the war and who had met 
Hitler a number of years earlier. He is said 
to have made quite an impression on Hit- 
ler. His name was Ludwig Mueller. At 
the time of the election, Hitler lent his 
Support to Mueller, feeling that the aims 
of the state would best be furthered by 
a victory for the German Christians. But 
Mueller was not elected and Dr. Bodel- 
schwingh was chosen as the first Reichs- 
bishop. 

The German Christians, as well as other 
Protestants who believed in Nazification of 
the church, including Hitler’s right-hand 
man Goering, premier of Prussia, failed to 
abide by the decision. They contested the 
election. Goering himself appointed Au- 
gust Jaeger as head of the Protestant 
church in Prussia, the latter proceeding 


immediately to oust all those in ecclesiasti- 
cal positions who, he felt, would not fur- 
ther the aims of the government, and to 
fill the posts with men more sympathetic 
to the Nazi régime. Through its control 
of the press, the government was in a posi- 
tion to set forth only the viewpoint of the 
German Christians and to clamp down on 
the supporters of von  Bodelschwingh. 
Things became so hot for the newly elected 
bishop that he was forced to resign, not 
without formally pleading, however, that 
“things spiritual shall be treated spiritually, 
free from political pressure.” 

‘There followed such a period of bitter- 
ness between the opposing factions that 
President von Hindenburg was forced to 
intervene, appealing to Hitler to end the 
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ler himself was none too comforting to the 
enraged opposition. He kept harping on 
the subject of unification and even went 
so far as to antagonize the Catholics by 
declaring the aims of his administration to 
be a single national church in Germany, 
freed from the influence of Rome. 


Continued Protests 


All this was much easier said than done. 
The opposition lost no time in getting it- 
self organized. Pastors who objected to 
interference from the government in mat- 
ters which they considered purely spiritual 
held meetings and protested vehemently 
against the Reichsbishop’s program. De- 
spite this, opposition, Mueller was deter- 
mined to carry out his policy. But he 
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dispute. A new constitution for the Ger- 
man Protestant church was drafted and 
provision was made for the election of a 
new presiding bishop. These second elec- 
tions were held in September, 1933, in the 
Castle Church in Wittenberg on the doors 
of which Martin Luther on October 31, 
1517, nailed his famous 95 theses. In this 
election Mueller was elected Reichsbishop, 
largely because of the coercion exerted by 
the German Christians and the government 
itself. This ended the first chapter in the 
religious dispute. 


Opposition Organizes 

But it was by no means the last. Muel- 
ler’s election only irritated the opposition 
groups. They became particularly incensed 
this spring when Mueller appointed August 
Jaeger as his legal assistant. Jaeger, it will 
be remembered, had previously been named 
church commissioner for Prussia by Goer- 
ing, and his tactics while holding that of- 
fice had done nothing to pacify the 
troubled spirits. In his new post, Jaeger 
immediately became provocative and ag- 
gressive. He announced that, as the polit- 
ical parties had all been united, so 
must the churches be united. The prin- 
ciple of central leadership must apply in 
religious as well as political matters. Muel- 
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stepped into a hornets’ nest late this sum- 
mer when he tried to force all Protestant 
pastors to take an oath of allegiance which 
would bind them to Nazi doctrine. Many 
of them refused to comply, holding the 
oath to be a violation of their religious 
creed. As a result, they were thrown in 
jail and threatened with imprisonment in 
concentration camps. 


The Storm Breaks 


A few weeks later, the storm broke out 
in all its fury. The occasion was the for- 
mal installation of Mueller as Reichsbishop 
in the Berlin cathedral. While the press 
was unanimous in hailing the ceremony 
as a mark of the new religious unity which 
had come to the Third Reich, impartial 
observers were quick to observe that it 
marked no such thing, for, at the very 
hour this elaborate ceremony was taking 
place, hundreds of protest meetings were 
held throughout the country. Pastors 
everywhere made stinging attacks upon 
Mueller from their pulpits and called the 
government’s whole religious program a 
“coercion of conscience.” The battle cry 
was sounded and the factions were de- 
termined to carry the fight through to its 
bitter end. 

A new climax was reached early in Oc- 





tober when the bishop of Bavaria, Hans 
Meisser, was arrested for violation of a 
decree issued by the central church ad- 
ministration. With this episode the fight 
was no longer between officials of the 
church. Laymen entered actively into the 
battle and showed their disapproval of the 
government’s tactics by staging demon- 
strations in the streets of a number of 
German cities. At Munich they marched 
to the home of Meisser, where the bishop 
was held by government guards, shouting 
for him to appear on the balcony. Thence 
they marched to the Brown House, head- 
quarters of the Nazi party, lustily singing 
the strains of Lutheran hymns and shout- 
ing uncomplimentary things about Mueller 
and even Hitler. But Meisser and Bishop 
Wurm of Wuerttemberg, as well as other 
opposition leaders, were kept in “protec- 
tive custody,” as it was called, and the 
dispute raged on. 


Truce Established 


Hitler himself was forced to enter the 
dispute in an attempt to effect a recon- 
ciliation. First, he forced the resignation 
of August Jaeger, whose autocratic tactics 
and extreme views were particularly dis- 
tasteful to the opposition group. Then, to 
the cheering of thousands of Protestants, 
he reinstated Bishops Meisser and Wurm 
to their offices. Finally, he gave indica- 
tion that he was not wholeheartedly sup- 
porting Reichsbishop Mueller in his reli- 
gious program. In fact, he went so far 
as to snub the ex-chaplain by refusing to 
receive him when he wanted to take an 
oath of loyalty. It appears, as this is 
written, that Mueller will be forced to re- 
sign before the warring factions can be 
brought to terms and peace restored to 
the church. In the meantime, something 
of a truce has been established, with the 
promise that the church shall be free from 
interference by the government or the 
Nazi party. 

This truce may, however, turn out to 
be short-lived, for there has been opposi- 
tion to the decree of Hitler reinstating 
Bishop Wurm. At Wuerttemberg, the gov- 
ernment official in charge refused to carry 
out the order and the clergymen opposed 
to Mueller met at Berlin in an emergency 
meeting to decide upon a course of action. 
At the same time another meeting in Ber- 
lin of opposition pastors and laymen was 
broken into by members of the German 
Christian organization, who scattered the 
group and threatened violence. Not only 
does this not sound much like a truce, but 
it appears on the surface to be an open de- 
fiance of Hitler by members of his own 
party. About all that can be said at the 
moment is that the religious crisis in Ger- 
many has not yet ended and that impor- 
tant developments may yet come out of 
the Reich. 


The Future 


The significance of these latest events in 
Germany is that they constitute a surren- 
der on the part of Hitler of an important 
principle. It is the first time since he took 
power that Hitler has been defeated on a 
domestic issue. He was able to “codérdi- 
nate” every other group in the country, 
but when he tackled the churches he met 
a stone wall of opposition which he could 
not tear down. The importance of this 
defeat cannot be overstated, for much of 
Hitler’s program for Germany has been 
predicated upon his success in uniting the 
religious groups, Catholic and Protestants, 
so that at all hazards they would support 
his policies at home and abroad. Having 
failed to Nazify the churches, he can no 
longer be sure of his ability to whip all 
Germans into line in the case of a na- 
tional emergency, such as war. Like so 
many other governments and rulers in the 
history of the world, the present régime in 
Germany appears to have undertaken too 
big a job when it set out to dictate the reli- 
gious beliefs and practices of its 65,000,000 
subjects. 
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ERY often it is assumed that the problems which 
po Miter Americans at the time of the Revolution 
belonged solely to that period and were settled definitely 
and finally then. Such is not the case, and it is important 
that the student of history 
examine those early events 
from this point of view if 
he is to derive anything like 
a full understanding of 
history. Asa matter of fact, 
many of those very problems existing in 1776 are with us 
today and they are among the most serious and fundamen- 
tal issues with which the United States and the world have 
to deal. 

As we have emphasized in previous discussions on this 
page, one of the great difficulties of the day was the re- 
lationship between the colonists and the government. The 
fact that the governing powers happened to be British is 
but a part of the story. The American Revolution was ‘n 
no small degree a protest against the governmental prac- 
tices of the day. Not only did the colonists resent the in- 
terference of the government with what they called their 
political rights—their rights to enact their own laws and 
to be more or less free from the British parliament—but 
the constant intervention of the government in economic 
matters was a source of irritation to the Americans. They 
hated the navigation acts by which all British trade was 
regulated; they resented the commercial laws which pre- 
vented them from manufacturing their own goods and 
forced them to buy from British firms; they deplored the 
policy of the crown in granting monopolies to British con- 
cerns in the trade of certain commodities and in the trade 
of certain regions of the world. In a word, the whole 
policy of the British government of regulating trade and 
industry was highly distasteful to the Americans of the 
day, for it prevented them from developing their economic 
life as they wanted. 


A period of 
rigid governmental 
regulation 


ERHAPS the most fundamental issue before the world 

today is that of the relationship between government 
and business. Since the war, the tendency everywhere has 
been for government to assume a greater control over 
business; to regulate the 
economic life of the nations 
they direct. In some places 
this interference by gov- 
ernment has gone so far as 
to take over and operate all 
the industries of the country. Elsewhere governments 
have confined themselves laying down the rules and 
regulations which business men and corporations must 
follow, leaving the ownership and management of indus- 
try in the hands of private individuals. In other places, 
the two systems work side by side, the government owning 
and operating some industries and leaving others to be 
run by private business men or companies. Like the early 
navigations acts, laws have been passed strictly regulating 
trade with foreign nations. These acts have generally had 
the same aims as the early navigation acts—the stimula- 
tion of exports and the curtailment of imports. It may 
well be that this interference of government in the eco- 
nomic affairs of the world will be the most significant fact 
of our present century. 


Parallel between 
mercantilism and 
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A Cycle of Economic Change 


By David S. Muzzey and Paul D. Miller 


have been many changes. In a way, we have completed a 
cycle and are now back where we were a century and a 
half ago. The whole nineteenth century and the early 
part of the twentieth were marked by an entirely differ- 
ent policy on the part of most governments. But before 
tracing this change, we must follow the main lines of the 
cycle of which we have spoken. 

The economic system which existed throughout 
world in 1776 has been called mercantilism, 
on the ruins of feudalism. In many respects, it resembled 
feudalism, for the essence of the system was the exercise 
of vast governmental authority over economic affairs. The 
government, like the old feudal lords, controlled the eco- 
nomic activities of the people with iron-like rigidity. No 
one save those who had received monopolies from the gov- 
ernment could engage in certain businesses or in the trade 
of certain regions of the world. Almost every phase of eco- 
nomic life was regulated by the government. Mercantilism, 
therefore, was a system of strict governmental control. 


the 
and was built 


UT in the last quarter of the eighteenth century there 

occurred an important change in economic thoughi. 
Economists began to discover that the mercantilist system 
was not contributing to the benefit of all the people as 
greatly as another 
would. In 1776, Adam 
Smith, an English econo- 
mist who was to have more 
influence upon future eco- 
nomic thought than any 
man of his time, published his “Wealth of Nations” in 
which he showed the defects of the mercantilist system 
and called for the scrapping of many of its principles. 
Others followed Smith with discussions on economic affairs. 
What these men advocated was a system of economic 
freedom; the removal of governmental restrictions and 
interferences. 

Like the French philosophers who advocated earlier in 
the century that the individual be given full opportunity 
to develop his own talents without interference by the 
government, these economists called for an economic pol- 
icy of freedom; of letting nature rule. Laissez-faire was 
the term later applied to their philosophy. They believed 
that if the individual business man or company were let 
alone to develop as they saw fit, the whole nation and the 
whole world would benefit. There would be no more mo- 
nopolies, and competition would govern all businesses. As a 
result of competition, they said, prices would be lower and 
the people as a whole would benefit. 

Little by little the philosophy of laissez-faire economy 
was put into practice; the philosophy of letting nature 
rule. One by one the restrictive laws were repealed and 
business and industry were left alone. Not only did this 
change economic conditions in the individual nations, but 
it affected the world as a whole, for it resulted in freedom 
of international trade. As a result, there was a great 
boom in industry and trade and the world as a whole be- 
came richer than it had ever been before. 


system 
The rise of 
laissez-faire 
economy 
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During the heyday 
tions of 


of laissez-faire economy, the func- 
government were limited largely to the main- 
tenance of law and order, the levying of taxes necessary 
to defray its expenses and the operation of the necessary 
public services, such as the postal system. 


N the United States Jaissez-faire was not given full play, 

for the government did interfere in one notable in- 
stance. It imposed import duties and thus prevented the 
free flow of goods in international trade. But, aside from 
the tariff, laissez-faire was 
the order of the day in 
America as_ elsewhere 
throughout the _ world. 

Alongside this economic 
freedom there was political 
liberty. Democracy spread from country to country and 
the individual was freer from governmental restraints 
than he had ever been before. It is not without signifi- 
cance that Adam Smith’s “Wealth of Nations” was pub- 
lished the same year as the signing of the Declaration ot 
Independence. The “Wealth of Nations” advocated in the 
economic field what the Declaration of Independence 
called for in the political field, and the next century saw 
the carrying out of the two theories in most countries. 

With the dawn of the twentieth century, there began to 
develop a movement away from the Jaissez-faire principles. 
Governments again began to interfere in economic affairs. 
At first, this interference was designed purely to enforce 
the Jaisses-faire system, for it was found that economic 
freedom had permitted certain individuals and corpora- 
tions to amass great fortunes and to control economic 
affairs as they pleased. There grew up great monopolies, 
not with governmental sanction or by governmental as- 
sistance, but through the working of the laissez-faire sys- 
iem. So, government stepped in to break up these mo- 
nopolies and to make competition compulsory. This is 
what the great reform movements in our owa history-— 
Wilson’s ‘New Freedom” and the first Roosevelt’s “Square 
Deal”—set out to accomplish. In spite of all efforts at 
trust-busting and the enforcement of competition, great 
monopolies still controlled the economic life of the nation 

Lately, governmental interference has been of a differ- 
ent nature. Recurring periods of prosperity and depres- 
sion have led many economists and governmental leaders 
to feel that if the business cycle is to be ironed out and if 
we are to have economic stability, the government itself 
must step in and regulate to a larger extent than ever be- 
fore the economic life of the nation. 


Gradual decline 
of free com- 
petitive system 


OGETHER with greater control over business and 
Waa we find governments again assuming greater 
political control. Everywhere government exercises po- 
litical control] undreamed of a few decades ago. In most 
cases, this change has been 
given the name of “cri- 
sis government,” indicating 
that the new relationship is 
only temporary and_ the 
normal relationship will be 
reéstablished once the emergency is surmounted. But the 
fact remains that individuals have been obliged to sur- 

render certain of their rights and privileges. 


Challenge of 
the twentieth 
century 





It should not be supposed, however, that 





what is happening between government and in- 
dustry today is a continuation of the policies 
which prevailed during the eighteenth century. 
Since the days of our own Revolution there 
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for injuries done to our commerce in the } 


take in his coming message to Congress. 


lington and to check further Whig reforms. 


her colonies, has gone into effect. 








become apprenticed laborers. 


Dispatches 


The French Chamber of Deputies refuses to appropriate the 25,000,000 francs 
which France owes to the United States. This is the sum France agreed to pay 
Napoleonic wars. There is considerable 
speculation in the American papers as to what attitude President Jackson will 


England’s Whig cabinet, headed by Lord Melbourne, has faWen. It is rumored 
that the Tories hope to form a “comprehensive” (coalition) cabinet under Wel- 


Election returns for congressmen and governors continue to trickle in slowly. 
New York reports a decided defeat of the conservative Whig candidates at the 
hands of Tammany Hall, which is supporting the Jackson administration. 


The Emancipation bill, which England passed last year to abolish slavery in 
West Indian papers are incensed against the 
Whig government for this measure, which they consider ruinous to the planters. 
Feeling is running high and some rioting is reported. The local island govern- 
ments are taking severe measures to repress the freed men, who have now 


from St. Louis predict a war between the Sac and Fox tribe of 
Indians and the Winnebago tribe in the territory just west of the Mississippi. 


Glimpses of the Past 


One Hundred Years Ago This Week 


land. 


Literary note: “No species of writing has of late been more popular than 
narratives of sea adventures, and Captain Marryat has excelled all his competi- 
tors in this line of competition.” 


of “Jacob Faithful.” 


Several murders have taken place, and the tribes xre preparing for hostilities. 


Fierce civil war continues to rage in the northern provinces of Spain. 
Carlos, pretender to the throne, is fighting a losing battle against the liberal 
government of the regent Queen Maria. 


A severe depression in the silk manufacturing industry is reported from Eng- 
“Weavers on an average have not more than half employment and a great 
number are turning to cotton hand-loom weaving.’ 


Westward expansion is the subject of much newspzper comment. 
reports that “A gentleman who lately traveled from Paoli, Indiana, to Vincen- 
nes, a distance of 65 miles, counted no less than 400 wagons moving emigrant 
families to Illinois and Missouri.” 
bound west, among whose passengers were three ladies—each with infant twins! 
This kind of emigration will soon enable Michigan to claim admission as a state.” 


A new stge line operating between Philadelphia and Pittsburgh established 
a speed record on its first trip when it spanned the distance in 57 hours. 


The new functions which government has taken 
are of the utmost significance. Whether it will 
be able to control the economic system so as to 
give greater benefits to all the people is the su- 
preme challenge of the twentieth century. 








Don 


One journal 


Another announces the “arrival of a staze, 


His publishers have just issued a third volume 

















